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GWYN TYNES: 
CANADA SONG SENSATION 


After seven years of set- 
backs, Canadian song- 
stress Gwyn Tynes is 
finally breaking into the 
night club limelight, 
currently packing them 
in at New York’s Cafe 
Society. Critics say her 
voice is so smooth “her 
larynx must be lined 
with down.” (See “En- 


tertainment”) 
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CE] NATIONAL REPORT 


'U.S. Supreme Court Stalls Again 
The U. S. Supreme Court once again delayed mak- 
ing a decision on the most momentous racial issue 
before the tribunal since the Dred Scott decision— 
whether segregation is possible without discrimina- 
~tion. The judges, with two liberals dissenting, sent 


back to lower courts in South Carolina a case chal- 
lenging racial segregation in public schools. The 
high court asked for more information on the issue. 

Justices Hugo L. Black and William O. Douglas 
dissented from the action, insisting that the new 
facts “are wholly irrelevant to the constitutional 
questions presented by the appeal.” The two said 
the case should be decided immediately. 

The suit filed by the NAACP asks that public 
schools be made equal in South Carolina in the only 
way this can be possible—by abolishing Jim Crow. 
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They want segregation declared unconstitutional 
and ordered abolished. 

In the lower court, Clarendon County officials ad- 
mitted that Negro schools are inferior and were or- 
dered by the three judges to equalize facilities and 
report back in six months. But the court refused 
by two to one to end all segregation. Dissenting 
Circuit Judge J. Waties Waring held, however, that 
“segregation is per se inequality.” 


On the same day that the Supreme Court delayed | 


its decision, Judge Waring announced his retirement 
from the Federal bench. A member of a socially- 
prominent Charleston family, he was banished from 
society in his native city when he ruled against racial 
segregation. 


Kefauver’s Civil Rights Record Under Attack 


Less than 48 hours after 
Tennessee’s crime-busting 
Sen. Estes Kefauver de- 
clared that he will seek the 
Democratic presidential 
nomination, his civil rights 
record was attacked by 
Scott W. Lucas, former Sen- 
ator from Illinois. Said Lu- 
cas: “The Democratic party 
is pledged to give equal 
privileges to all regardless 
of race, creed, or color. Ke- 
fauver has challenged this 
fundamental principle of 
human rights with reckless 
abandon.” He said Kefau- 
ver voted “wrong” on the ; . 
cloture rule and legislation Sen. Kefauver 
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designed to outlaw discrimination in military service. 
Kefauver admitted that he was opposed to an FEPC with 
compulsory powers, because he does not believe that civil 
rights can be legislated. He also pointed out that: 1) he 
led a floor fight on a bill to appeal the poll tax; 2) he op- 
poses filibuster as a matter of principal; and 3) he believes 
all citizens should have equal economic opportunities. 


Marian Anderson Sings To Mixed Florida Audiences 


Marian Anderson sang before unsegregated audiences 
in Miami and Jacksonville, Fla., for the first time in the 
history of the state. Although both programs went off 
without incident, Miss Anderson received the largest police 
protection ever given an artist in Miami: 50 plainclothes 


‘officers, including FBI agents, circulated constantly 


through the audience. Two days earliergthe famed con- 
tralto sang before an interracial crowd of 2,000 Negroes 
and 200 whites in the Duval County Armory at Jackson- 
ville, while a few miles outside the city the Ku Klux Klan 
held a routine meeting at which the concert was not even 
discussed. Sponsoring AKAs refunded ticket money to 
250 whites when the Armory council refused at first to 
permit an unsegregated seating arrangement. Later, 
however, the Armory decided to turn its back and allow 
the mixed concert to go on. 





Marian Anderson singing in concert. 















Patterson Surrenders Passport, Goes On Trial 

At New York’s Idlewild Airport immigration officials 
seized the passport of William L. Patterson, secretary of 
the leftist Civil Rights Congress, when he arrived by plane 
from London. After one hour and 45 minutes in the 
immigration office, Patterson said authorities gave “no 
reason” for taking his passport and called their action 
“arbitrary.” The confiscation was made on orders of the 
State Department following Patterson’s genocide charge 
in Paris that the U. S. intended to “kill-off” all American 
Negroes. On hand to greet Patterson was an old friend, 
Paul Robeson, who led some 100 persons in singing and 
poster waving. The next journey for the New York lawyer 
was to Washington where he went on trial for contempt 
of Congress on charges which arose from his refusal to 
name contributérs to the Civil Rights Congress bail fund 
which provides bail for Communists. 





CAPITAL HOUSEWIVES NEGLECT 


Washington housewives neglected their housework to 
watch TV broadcasts of a congressional crime investiga- 
tion which featured several Negro numbers operators and 
other witnesses. They saw and heard: 

1. Roger (Whitetop) Simkins refuse to reveal whether 
or not he gave former police chief Robert J. Barrett gifts 
worth more than $500 on the grounds that such testi- 
mony might tend to incriminate him. 

2. Charles H. Nelson, night manager of Simkins’ Brass 
Rail Restaurant, testify that he saw agents of the alco- | 
holic beverage control board given payoff by the restau- J 
rant’s day manager and that Simkins gave him sealed 
envelopes for police who called for them. 

3. Reuben R. Nichols, a retired detective sergeant with 
23 commendations, testify that Nelson threatened to tell 
of police pay-offs. He said that he reported Nelson’s 
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Chicago Cop To Get Back $2,300 Paid In False Arrest 

The Chicago policeman who was directed by a jury to 
pay a $2,300 settlement in the false arrest of blonde, for- 
mer model Marian Mallory and her husband, onetime 
bandleader Eddie Mallory, will be reimbursed by the city. 
The Illinois Supreme Court upheld a state law which pro- 
vides that the Chicago city government must reimburse 
its policemen for judgments against them based on acts 
they committed in performance of their duty. The white 
policeman, John Gaca, commanded a detective squad that 
arrested the Mallory couple on Nov. 29, 1945. They were 
detained overnight and released the next day. Gaca 
claimed he made the arrest because Mallory looked like a 
man sought for murder. Mallory, however, contended that 
Gaca arrested him and his wife because he mistook the 
latter for a white woman. 





WORK FOR TV OF RACKET PROBE 
threats to his superior officer after which Simkins told 
him: “I’m going to teach you not to meddle in my busi- 
ness.” Later, Nichols said, Barrett called him in, cursed 
him, and threatened to send him to prison for trying to 
shakedown Simkins for $5,000. 

4. Other witnesses, including several women who 
worked in the racket as clerks and adding machine oper- 
ators, testify that William (Snags) Lewis’ numbers syndi- 
cate once handled $14 million yearly. It was recalled that 
a U. S. attorney described Lewis as “the biggest numbers 
man in Washington.” 

Meanwhile, newspaper investigations revealed that the 
numbers business was virtually dead in Negro areas (see 
“Crime”). This slump, in turn, they said, had all but 
killed the dreambook business which has regularly sup- 
plied supposedly “lucky digits” to numbers bettors. 
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Truman Again Asks Senate Approval Of Beck 

President Truman again asked the Senate to confirm 
Earl Wayne Beck, Kansas City, Mo., Democrat, as re- 
corder of deeds for the District of Columbia. The nomi- 
nation was sent to the Senate last year, but failed to 
receive confirmation when charges were made that Beck 
was not qualified to hold the post. During the recent 
congressional recess, a Senate investigation of Beck was 
conducted in Missouri. 


Seek Probe Of N. Y. Nitery Bias 


New York assemblyman Philip J. Schupler, Brooklyn, 
introduced a resolution calling for a state probe of dis- 
crimination in New York restaurants and night spots. He 
said it is up to the legislature to find out why one of the 
most famous establishments in the world can defy the law 
of the land, adding: “The incident at the Stork Club in- 
volving Miss Josephine Baker has dramatized a situation 
which seems all too prevalent throughout the city and 
state.” 


Paul Robeson’s Peekskill Riot Suit Dismissed 


The $2,000,000 damage suit filed 
by Paul Robeson and 27 followers 
after the 1949 riots in Peekskill, 
N. Y., was dismissed by Federal 
Judge Sylvester J. Ryan in New 
York City. The suit charged that 
two veterans’ organizations and 14 
Westchester County officials vio- 
lated Robeson’s civil rights by 
breaking up his benefit concerts on 
Aug. 27 and Sept. 4, 1949. More than 
100 persons were injured during the 
second riot, which a special grand 
jury found was incited by “hood- 
lums.” Paul Robeson 
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Police Smash $1,000-A-Day Dope Rings Across U. S. 

Nation-wide efforts to stamp out the dope racket con- 
tinued to pay off in arrests, indictments, and convictions 
of peddlers and users: 

@ In New York, police arrested Mrs. Eleanor Wiggins, 
22-year-old mother of a six-year-old boy, along with five 
other asserted members of a dope ring, one an army pri- 
vate who said he sold dope to augment his service pay. 
Police said Mrs. Higgins operated a $1,000-a-night nar- 
cotics business in her Harlem apartment. 

e In Chicago, indictments were voted against 13 per- 
sons who police said composed one of the most vicious 
dope-peddling syndicates on the South Side. Chief of the 
syndicate, police said, was Moses (Cotton) Hightower, who 
reportedly averaged more than $1,000 a day in narcotic 
sales. 

e In Philadelphia, John (Cocky) Adams, asserted boss 
of 50 dope “pushers,” was sentenced to five years in a Fed- 
eral penitentiary. He collapsed on hearing his sentence. 
A short time later, another dope peddler was arrested and 
placed under $5,000 bond to await a hearing. 

e That the anti-dope campaign was getting construc- 
tive results was further proven when a police survey 
revealed that the use of drugs by teenagers has decreased 
substantially in recent weeks. Meanwhile, religious, civic, 
and welfare groups continued their barrage of anti-dope 
publicity. 

Mound Bayou Declares Holiday For Veteran’s Burial 

An official holiday was declared in all-Negro Mound 
Bayou, Miss., for the burial of Pfc. Amos A. Thompson 
who was killed in Korea. He was the first son of the town, 
which was founded in 1887, to be killed in any war. The 
entire population of 1,325 persons attended his last rites. 


Rep. Rankin Fined For Reckless Driving 


Representative John Rankin of Mississippi pleaded 
guilty to a reckless driving charge in Henderson, N. C., 
and was fined $25 and costs. 








First Negro Grand Jury Head Named In New York 


Alfred J. Loring, 63, became the 
first Negro foreman of a Federal 
grand jury in the Eastern District 
of New York. He was named by 
Judge Matthew T. Abruzzo who said 
he selected Loring from the 23 per- 
sons impaneled because they were 
schoolmates 48 years ago. Mr. Lor- 
ing, for 36 years an employee of the 
Rockefeller interests, agreed with 
Judge Abruzzo when the two met 
that “it’s a small world.” Judge 
Abruzzo recalled that Mr. Loring 
was one of the smartest pupils in 
their class. Alfred Loring 





Los Angeles Doctor Sues Josephine Baker 


Dr. Herschel Burston, a Los Angeles throat specialist, 
asked $100, plus interest, for “services rendered” in a suit 
against Josephine Baker. In the suit, filed in Municipal 
Court, Dr. Burston said he answered an urgent call from 
Miss Baker for emergency treatment backstage at a down- 
town theatre last July. He claimed he arrived to find his 
services not needed because one of several doctors called 
by Miss Baker had arrived before him. 
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Home-Rule Bill For Washington Passes In Senate 


The Senate approved a bill permitting the District of 
Columbia’s 840,000 inhabitants, one-third of whom are 
Negroes, to choose their own local government. But South- 
ern Democrats are likely to cause the bill to be pigeon- 
holed in the House as they did a similar bill in 1949. They 
argue that the Constitution gives Congress legislative au- 
thority over the district. However, it is generally conceded 
that the Southerners oppose self-rule in Washington be- 
cause of the vast Negro vote in the city. The Senate-passed 
bill gives Washingtonians the right to :1) elect their own § 
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fifteen-member district council; 2) pick a board of edu- 
cation; 3) elect a delegate to the House of Representatives. 
The bill does not, however, give residents the right to vote 
for a President. 


Barber Injured In Illinois Explosion 

A Negro barber was seriously injured when four explo- 
sions rocked Mattoon, IIl., setting off five fires in a single 
block and causing an estimated $500,000 loss. The barber, 
Sid Williams, was critically burned when the second ex- 
plosion ripped his basement quarters in the Byers Hotel. 
The cause of the explosions was not immediately known, 
but some Officials believed they were set off by natural gas 
backed up under Main street. Williams was the only per- 
son listed as seriously injured. 


‘Railroad Victim Wins $40,000 Settlement 


Lucius Dawson, Wabash Railroad section hand who lost 
an eye and hurt a leg in.an accident in 1950, was awarded 
$40,000 by the company. The 52-year-old bachelor re- 
ceived the settlement in St. Louis just before his case 
against the Wabash Railroad was brought to trial. He 
was injured near Moravia, Iowa. 


Chicago Alderman Predicts Truman Defeat 


Harry S. Truman will not be 
re-elected, Dr. Archibald Carey, 
Chicago alderman and Methodist 
minister, predicted in Detroit. Ad- 
dressing the Community Forum of 
Ebenezar AME Church in Detroit, 
Republican Dr. Carey called the 
Truman administration “a failure.” 
He said he believes Chief Justice 
Fred Vinson will be the Democratic 
choice. The Republican choice, he 
predicted, will be General Dwight 
Eisenhower over Sen. Robert Taft, é : 
because “many Negroes hate Taft.” Alderman Carey 
Dr. Carey said he would do everything in his power to 
defeat Taft if he is nominated over Eisenhower. 
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Arrested Blues Singer Claims Cops Beat Him 


Blues singer Jimmy Witherspoon said he was hand- 
cuffed, kicked, dragged and beaten by two Los Angeles po- 
licemen who arrested him for drunken driving. The offi- 
cers, Wesley Crawford and Jack Ruggles, arrested him 
outside his home, Witherspoon declared, then took him to 
a police station, where they kept him for the rest of the 
night. His request for a sobriety test drew a laugh from 
the desk lieutenant, the blues singer claimed. It was after 
this that he was allegedly handcuffed and beaten. With- 
erspoon accused the police of trying to make him admit 
that his Cadillac was a stolen car. The singer said he will 
fight the arrest charge before a jury, then file a $100,000 
damage suit against the officers. 


Yesterday In Negro History 


Feb. 1, 1945—Seventy-three Negro GIs who refused 
to leave their barracks and work as common labor- } 
¢ ers on an army air field in the Hawaiian Islands 
$ were convicted of mutiny and sentenced to terms 
ranging from 8 to 30 years. 
Feb. 2, 1925—Marcus Garvey, West Indian Negro ¢ 
leader of the ill-fated “Back to Africa” movement 
in the United States, was sen- 
tenced to five years in Atlanta 
federal prison for using the 
mails to defraud. 


Feb. 3, 1945—The 99th Pursuit 
Squadron, commanded by Col. 
B. O. Davis, Jr., shot down 12 
Nazi planes while covering the 
Allied surprise landing at 
Anzio beachhead south of 
Rome, Italy. Col. Davis 
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o) FORECAST © 


Membership Boom. As a result of the wave of ter- 
rorism in the South, NAACP’s membership drive for 
1952 will be the most successful since World War II. 


Income Tax Crackdown. Because of tax scandals, 
there will be a crackdown on tax returns this year 
and a number of big-name Negroes will be caught in 
the internal revenue net. 


Negro Players In South. Following the lead of the 
new professional football team, the Dallas Rangers, 
the Southern Baseball Association will have its first 
Negro baseball player by 1953. 


Advertising Campaign. Negro newspaper publish- 
ers will soon launch their biggest trade paper cam- 
paign to obtain national advertising. 


New Featherweight Champ. Next featherweight 
champion will be Washington’s young Gene Smith, 
whose terrific power and sharp punching will tri- 
umph over Sandy Saddler’s crowding, mauling ring 
technique when the two finally meet for the title. 


Statehood Filibuster. Southern Senators will fili- 
buster against admission of Hawaii and Alaska as 
new states, fearing they will support civil rights. 


Winter Resort. Despite bombings and other vio- 
lence, Miami will grow as a Negro winter resort. The 
two Negro hotels there now—the Lord Calvert and 
Mary Elizabeth—will have competition from a new 
one soon. 
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Lawmakers Oppose Virgin Island Self-Rule 

The Virgin Islands, enjoying the greatest boom of pros- 
perity since the United States purchased them from Den- 
mark in 1917, are considered “not ready” for self-rule. 
U. S. Congressmen, back from on-the-scene hearings on 
legislation to give more self-rule to the islands, urged a 
“go slow” policy. The proposed bill, now before the House 
of Representatives in Washington, would give 27,000 Virgin 
Islanders: 1) power to elect their governor, now appointed 
by U. S. president; 2) a resident commissioner in Con- 
gress; 3) a one-house legislature; and 4) the right to’ 
retain internal revenue collections. 


Lincoln Grads Win In Nigerian Elections 

Six Nigerian graduates of Lincoln University were 
elected to the 120-member All-Nigerian Parliament as a 
number of other graduates of the Pennsylvania school 
won seats in provincial legislatures. Among those elected 
to the parliament is the internationally-known Nnamdi 
Azikiwe (class of ’°30) who is leader of the National Coun- 
cil of Nigeria and the Cameroons Party. The elections 
were viewed as a prelude to self-government for the 
British West African colony. 


Edith Sampson Tells Danes Of Negroes’ Progress 
Only a few American Negroes have been “unable” to 








es 


overcome the “slave mentality,” Mrs. Edith Sampson, Chi- 


cago lawyer and former U. S. alternate delegate to the | 


United Nations, told an audience in Copenhagen, Den- 
mark. These few, she added, “lost without a master to 
serve, have found that master in Moscow.” Lecturing in 4 
Scandinavian countries under auspices of the U. S. State 
Department, Mrs. Sampson acclaimed the freedom of the 
Negro press to “criticize the government and take elected 
officials to task.” She continued: “We thank God we have 
the right to air our complaints and strive for better con- 
ditions.” 
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African Churches To Hold Meet On Racism 

A national interracial convention to discuss the white 
supremacy policy of South African Prime Minister Daniel 
F. Malan was called for by the Council of South African 
Churches. Religious leaders in other countries have asked 
the South African Council to define its position on Malan 
policy, which maintains the most rigid system of segre- 
gation in the world. At separate conventions, Methodist, 
Congregational and Presbyterian churches have already 
condemned segregation, but the council contends that 
only through joint consultation can peace and harmony 
between races be promoted. The council represents all of 
the nation’s Protestant denominations except the Dutch 


‘Reformed, which is sympathetic to the Malan government. 


North Carolina Educator Gets Liberian Post 

William A. Hill, 33, of Durham, N. C., has been appointed 
administrative assistant to the president of Booker T. 
Washington Institute at Kakata, Liberia. He is the first of 
personnel to be selected to assist the West African republic 
in its agricultural and industrial education program. 


African Girl Learns Difficult Welsh Language 

A 12-year-old African girl living in a small village in 
Wales has learned to speak the difficult Welsh language 
in one year. So astounding has been Margaret Karua’s 
achievement that the citizens of Blaengwynfi (pop. 2258) 
have accorded her the rare privilege of reciting from the 
Bible—in Welsh—at a local church every Sunday. No out- 
sider has won such an honor. Margaret, who steals the 
limelight from the villagers’ own children, is the niece of 
an African chieftain, Thomas Marealle. He rules the 370,- 
000 strong Kilimajaro tribe in Tanganyika. Margaret 
came to the village after her uncle spent a vacation there 
last year and a preacher extended an invitation to the 
visitor’s countrymen. Margaret intends to remain in Brit- 
ain for a medical education. 














Josephine Baker, explaining why she prefers a pair of old 
pants to her $200,000 wardrobe when she is at home in 
France on her Dordogne Valley farm: “I so seldom get 
into a pair of blue jeans, I feel about it the way most girls 
do about a new dress.” 


Joe Louis, describing his fight with Rocky Marciano: “I 
threw 254 punches, but connected with only two.” 


Sarah Vaughan, explaining her ever-fresh ree to 
her songs: “There are no tired songs, = 
only tired singers.” 


Adlai Stevenson, Governor of Illinois, 
addressing guests at New York’s Urban 
League dinner: “The ramparts of de- 
mocracy are not only in Korea, nor 
along the Western European defense 
line—they are right here in Cicero; in 
Miami and Birmingham.” 


Jersey Joe Walcott, explaining to the 
Pennsylvania Liquor Board why he ‘ 
wants a bar in his Philadelphia res- Gov. Stevenson 
taurant: “In the same neighborhood 

two years ago I took two fellows with me into a taproom 
for a drink. When they finished drinking the bartender 
broke the glasses right in front of us. I made up my 
mind then that if I ever made enough money, I would 
open a place to combat those conditions humiliating to 
my race.” 


Walter Winchell: “By the time the noise of the bomb 
which killed Harry Moore at Mims, Florida, reached Asia, 
Moscow amplified it to earthquake proportions. If the 
Ku Klux Klan were literate enough to read the handwrit- 
ing on the wall, it wouldn’t blow down so many of them.” 
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WEEKLY ALMANAC 


45 2S as VETERAN OF THE WEEK. Last August, Rich- 

ard C. Jones of Washington, D. C., got tired of 
playing war games with his younger brothers and sisters 
and promptly decided to enlist in the army. Without a 
word to his mother, who thought he had gone to visit his 
grandmother in Aliquippa, Pa., Richard enlisted at a local 
recruitment station, was subsequently processed at Fort 
Meade, Va., and took his basic training at Camp Brecken- 
ridge, Ky. But, last Christmas, while on a visit home, he 
told his mother, who had decided to let him get the army 
out of his system, that he was weary of army life. He 
said he enjoyed giving “hep, hep, hep” orders to fellow 
soldiers as a squad leader, but was getting lonesome for 
home cooking. Result: Mrs. Jones had him mustered out. 
Last week, Richard came marching home, a veteran at 
age 13. 


as 2S “4 BOUQUET OF THE WEEK. When Duke Elling- 

ton played a week’s engagement at Chicago’s 
Regal Theatre, he found a pleasant 
surprise waiting. The suave maestro 
found his “I love you madly” by- 
word switched into reverse. He was 
presented with a $150 sterling silver 
cigarette case which bore the in- 
scription: ‘‘Duke Ellington—for 
your outstanding contribution to 
world culture and significant worth 
to, and championship, of your race.” 
Engraved on the case were the 
names: Joe Louis, Jackie Robinson, 
Mahalia Jackson, Lena Horne, Cab 
Calloway, Billy Eckstine, Nat Cole, 
Louis Jordan and Sarah Vaughan. 





Duke Ellington 








AS 25 as RESCUE OF THE WEEK. While white John S. 

Bell was cleaning a 30-foot well at Furman, Ala., 
he was trapped by a cave-in. Dave Anders, a 70-year-old 
Negro farmer, rushed to his rescue, scooping dirt from 
around Bell’s head with his hands. When a second cave- 
in occurred, Anders scooted up a rope to safety, then 
dropped back into the well in a second effort to dig clear 
Bell’s head. Simultaneously, he held a tube, dropped by 
other rescue workers, in place for Bell to breathe oxygen. 
After seven and one-half hours Anders completely cleared 
the well and Bell was freed. 


US sis 215 HIDING PLACE OF THE WEEK. Picked up as a 

bookmaking suspect, Baltimore store employee 
Howard Hampton was thoroughly searched at the police 
station. But no numbers slips could be found in any of the 
usual hiding places—hat-band, inner coat pockets, shirt 
pockets, watch pockets. Turnkey William Schaffery was 
just about to release Hampton as “clean” when he no- 
ticed a peculiar bulge in the man’s left sock. The bulge 
turned out to be two slips on which were recorded 20 bets 
totaling $35. Hampton’s bail was set at $2,500. 


2% 39% PIANO STUDENT 
set OF THE WEEK. 
Famous baritone William 
Warfield believes in provid- 
ing early training for chil- 
dren of musical talent. But, 
Ottc Herz, distinguished 
coach in the American 
Theatre Wing Professional] 
Training Program and the 
man who tutored Warfield 
was startled when the sing- 
er presented his nephew, 
Murphy Warfield, Jr., for 
piano training. Reason: . 
Murphy is only five months : tl a 
old. Warfield, tutor, and nephew. 
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Ex-Slave, 114, Weds Fourth “And Last” Time 

A 114-year-old former slave who once cooked*for the 
Jesse James gang married his fourth wife, a “young thing” 
of 67, in Guthrie, Okla. “I hope this will be the last mar- 
riage for me,” said six-foot John Trammel as he towered 
over his new bride, Mattie Moore, following a simple wed- 
ding ceremony. The centenarian groom first came into the 
news in 1948 when an aged man at Lawton, Okla., claimed 
to be the infamous outlaw, Jesse James. Trammell went 
to Lawton to “expose” the man as an imposter, but instead 
the two recognized each other. The two then stayed at 
the home of a Lawton newsman who had uncovered 


‘“Jesse” and talked of the days when Jesse, his brother 


Frank, and their gang terrorized Missouri. Trammel was 
freed from slavery at Cat Springs, Tex., after the Civil 
War, and was described as “an old man” when he moved 
to Guthrie 40 years ago. He said he has already outlived 
“three wives.” 


Too Much “Exotic” Love, 2-Day Bride Sues 

Two days of “exotic lovemaking” was too much for Mrs. 
Betty Jo Coleman, who sued her husband, Marcus, for an 
annulment of their wedding in Los Angeles Superior 
Court. Mrs. Coleman charged that her husband was a 
“sexual psychopath and preferred and insisted on having 
abnormal relations with her.” Their marriage, she added, 
was fraudulent because he had “represented himself as 
normal.” 


Enraged Husband Slays Mother-In-Law, Beats Wife 

An enraged Indianapolis man, whose wife left him to 
return to her mother with their two children, sought re- 
venge by killing his mother-in-law and beating his wife. 
Police said Lester Johnson, 28, became angry while talk- 
ing about the separation with Mrs. Mary Beckwith, his 
wife’s mother, and shot her with a pistol. He then turned 
on his wife and beat her with the murder weapon. Mrs. 
Beckwith, 55, the mother of 10 children, was killed in- 
stantly. Mrs. Johnson, 24, suffered head wounds. 
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EC] CRIME 
Night Club Owner Slain In Numbers Feud 


A feud over control of the rich numbers racket territory 
between Cincinnati and Newport, Ky., was climaxed with 


the fatal shooting of Oliver (Bull) Payne, 35, Newport ° 


night club operator, in his Club Alibi. Police, tracing 
rackets boss Melvin Clark, 36, to the home of a relative in 
Cincinnati, arrested him on a charge of murder. Clark 
was later freed under $5,000 bond. 

Police found six empty shells and an overcoat with a 
bullet hole in the sleeve in the home of Clark’s relative. 
They asserted the killing was an outgrowth of open war- 
fare between rival gangs seeking control of the numbers 
game. Clark was recently served with a tax lien of $184,- 
712 for non-payment of federal taxes for 1948 through 
1950. Payne had a record of 17 arrests and had been cited 
in October, 1951, on a malicious shooting charge in his 
club. His brother, Big Steve, was shot to death on a gang- 
land “ride” in 1948. 


Chicago Judge Sentences Ex-Cop To Life 


Chicago’s celebrated Michael Moretti murder trial ended 
when the suspended white policeman was sentenced to life 
imprisonment by Judge Wendell E. Green in Criminal 
Court. Judge Green was assigned 
the case after it had once ended in 
a hung jury before another judge. 
Moretti was found guilty by a jury 
in the slaying of 15-year-old Arthur 
Gamino. A member of the State’s 
Attorney’s police staif, Moretti was 
on leave when he was beaten up in 
a tavern brawl. The same night he 
returned to the neighborhood and 
shot three youths, also white, sitting 
in a car. Two died, but the third 
recovered to become the state’s star 
witness. Judge Green 
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Sentence White Rapists Of Negro Woman 


Three white paratroopers who raped a 19-year-old 
mother last summer near Carthage, N. C., were found 
guilty of criminal assault and sentenced to two years in 
the North Carolina penitentiary. The men, who had been 
indicted for rape by a jury of 11 white men and one Ne- 
gro, testified that their victim, Mrs. Lula Mae Artes, sub- 
mitted to them voluntarily. However, Mrs. Artes, wife of 
a soldier, testified that six paratroopers raped her while 
one of the group threatened her and an 18-year-old male 
companion with a shotgun. The men were traced after 
army authorities examined records of more than 100,000 
men who took part in the maneuvers. One soldier has 
been AWOL since the crime. The other two were not 


‘indicted. 


Jail Three In Slaying Of Baseball Team Owner 

“One Arm” McKinley Wilson, 54, owner of the Tampa, 
Fla., Athletics baseball club, was fatally shot as he sat 
watching workmen repair his barbecue stand. Police ar- 
rested George P. Henry, Raymond Meteye, and Herbert 
“Sonnyboy” Harris. The latter was charged with the 
slaying while Meteye and Henry were held as witnesses. 


Judge Stevens Suspends Sentence On Bankhead Maid 


New York General Sessions 
Judge Harold A. Stevens freed 
Mrs. Evelyn Cronin, 59, under 
suspended sentence in the Tallu- 
lah Bankhead hiked-check case. 
The former maid-secretary to the 
famous stage star wept as the 
Negro jurist granted her mercy. 
She was convicted Dec. 28 on 
three counts of larceny and sen- 
tenced to one to two years on 
each count. However, Judge Ste- 
vens suspended the sentences, 
put her on indefinite probation. Judge Stevens 








When Uncle Sam dropped his ten per cent “off the top” 
tax blockbuster on gambling profits last November, it 
blew sky high the lucrative numbers and policy racket 
and aiong with it dozens of bigtime Negro racketeers who 
had become rich off the $100 million-a-year gambling 
lodestone. Such numbers barons and racket bosses, easily 





Joe Allen, kingpin in Cleve- 

land numbers, gave up clear- 

ing house racket rather than 
buy tax stamp. 
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identified by their sleek 
Cadillac limousines, luxu- 
urious country homes and 
pretty mink-coated women, 
were almost totally unpre- 
pared for the tidal wave 
that swept their gambling 
empires so suddenly into 
the discard. 

Overnight the picture 
changed. Where political 
and police tieups had per- 
mitted them to run wide 
open, the Federal govern- 
ment had now muscled its 
way into the picture, de- 
manding its “cut” first be- 
fore a single dime could be 
counted as profit. The gov- 
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ernment simply issued a federal gambling stamp, costing 
$50, which allowed police and state authorities to move 
in, arrest and prosecute any who signed receipts for the 


$50 stamp. 


Caught in this trap were an estimated 75,000 persons 
who had enjoyed more or less permanent employment in 


the racket and who sudden- 
ly found themselves jobless. 
Precinct police stations in 
big cities throughout the 
U. S. bulged with policy and 
numbers runners who tried 
unsuccessfully to continue 
in the racket. Lawyers were 
hastily summoned to dis- 
cuss ways and means to 
surmount the most formid- 
able hurdle yet arrayed 
against “free enterprise” in 
the numbers racket. Gam- 
blers all over the country 
watched with bated breath 
the desperation attempt of 
Washington, D. C., news 
vendor Hayes L. (Brownie) 


| 


Roger (Whitetop) 

Washington gambling czar, 

was quizzed on police payoff 
charge. 





Simkins, 
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Racket Rumbles To A Halt 


Combs to test the legality of the new law. He filed suit in 
federal district court, got a cold reception as the three 
— refused the pleas of his attorney, Myron H. Ehr- 
ich. 

The huge machinery of the policy racket has since rum- 
bled to a ponderous, creaking halt. Its top men quietly 
turned to legitimate enterprises which they had lined up 





Pulling numbers was once busy Recording numbers after pol- 

daily routine for hundreds of icy drawing was once wide 

employees in nation-wide pol- open procedure, is now done 
icy operations. mainly in secret. 


for just such an emergency. Here is a lineup of what they 
are doing today: 

New York’s Leo Altman is operating a restaurant. The 
fabulous Mme. Stephanie St. Clair is inactive and de- 
votes her time to her considerable real estate holdings in 
New York and in Martinique. Also retired is Johnny 
Walker, now tending bar in his saloon, the “400 Club” on 
Sugar Hill. 
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However, writers in New York are busy in the iar more 
lucrative and much safer “single action” field where 
players bet on each number separately instead of on com- 
binations. The game requires no wheels, no other para- 
phernalia since writers keep “plays” in their heads. 

In Cleveland, clearing house boss Joe Allen announced 
at a “press conference” that “I refuse to sign my way into 
the penitentiary by buying that new tax stamp.” A se- 
cret “backs-to-the-wall” meeting of the Forest City’s top 
numbers barons was held to discuss slicing odds on bets 
from 200-1 to 180-1. Many decided to do just that in or- 
der to give the government 
its ten per cent bite. Buster 
Matthews, biggest policy 
operator in the city, stuck 
by his program of quitting 
altogether. His home had 
been thrice bombed in pol- 
icy wars with the white 
syndicate and he was “tired 
of it all.” Said he: “This 
business out here has got 
everyone who writes and 
plays the game just sick. 





Policy printing presses are 

now reportedly idle in base- 

ment fiats since $100 million 
racket collapsed. 


...I haven’t got a dime, but I have a farm.” Arthur 
(Little Brother) Drake, veteran of many policy wars, also 
announced he was giving up the racket. 

Roger (Whitetop) Simkins, Washington’s overlord of 
district numbers operations, is busy trying to extricate 
himself from a mire of trouble having to do with alleged 
payoffs he made to Capital police. He is currently testi- 
fying before the U. S. Senate District Subcommittee. 

Little Willie Adams, “Robin Hood” of Baltimore’s Penn- 
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Cer / i 
Cleveland numbers barons, Arthur (Little Brother) Drake and 
Buster Matthews, had to close operations when the federal tar 
stamp forced gamblers into the open. Both refused to buy the 
stamp rather than run the risk of prison sentence. 





sylvania Ave., is in a similar predicament. 

In St. Louis, the Harris family, Ezra, Hosea, Robert, Mrs. 
Ezra Harris, and the latter’s son, Thraceton, succeeded in 
beating charges of paying off police for protection, but 
all have since shied away from the suddenly “hot” racket. 

The economic impact of the new tax law also has had 
a disastrous effect on the swarms of “little” fellows who 
depended upon the racket for a living. Numbers runners 
are now driving taxicabs, waiting table, running elevators 
or delivering telegrams. Pretty girls who once operated 
adding machines and calculators at the “wheels” are bar- 
maids, waitresses, or belatedly taking civil service exam- 
inations in hopes of getting permanent jobs. 

As Ed Jones of Chicago and Mexico City told Assistant 
State’s Attorney Peter Kuh on the eve of the opening of 
the Chicago gambling rackets inquiry, ‘“‘The Chicago pol- 
icy racket is dead.” And no one is more aware of it than 
the erstwhile policy kings who have been “retired” from 
the game by the law, for no one had it better than they 
when they were on top. 
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C] THE WEEK’S CENSUS 


Died:. Bishop Wallace P. Robinson, 
46, radio minister, also founder and 
pastor of Detroit’s Alpha and Ome- 
ga Spiritualist Church; of a kidney 
ailment; in Harper Hospital, De- 
troit. Rev. Robinson, until his ill- 
ness, never missed a Sunday night 
broadcast in his 13 years on the air. 
. Dr. Clifford Gordon, 51, Los An- 
geles physician and former Univer- 
sity of Southern California football 
star; of cancer. When Dr. Gordon C 
learned that his condition was in- Bishop Robinson 
curable he made arrangements for 
his remains to be turned over to a cancer research organ- 
ization at his death. ...J.C. Holmes, former professor at 
Alcorn A&M College, Miss.; of an undisclosed illnes»; in 
Greenville. 


Born: To Dan Burley, associate editor of Ebony, JET and 
Tan Confessions, and his wife, the former Gladys Ross, 
their first child; in Chicago’s Provident Hospital. Name: 
D’Anne Elizabeth. Wt. 6 pounds, 3 ounces. 


FE] RELIGION 
White Churches Urged To Push Racial Equality 
Dr. Edward H. Pruden, in a bold challenge to white 
Christian leaders in North Carolina, asked them to risk 
“violent disfavor in order to promote inter-racial brother- 
hood.” Speaking before the North Carolina Council of 
Churches, the Washington, N. C., Baptist clergyman de- 
clared: “Industry, the amusement world, sports, and edu- 
cation all have outstripped the Christian church in facing 
courageously the democratic and Christian ideals of in- 
terracial cooperation.” 


Baptists Grant $500,000 For Foreign Work 


The Baptist Foreign Mission Board adopted a $500,000 
budget to expand its work in foreign countries. 
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Billy Eckstine had a green, 
grass-like rug made for his 
living room which he uses 
as a three-hole golf putting 
green. 


Lucky Roberts, New York 
cafe owner and jazz com- 
poser, is seeking financial 
backing for his proposed 
musical with a Southern 
setting titled, Emaline. 


Billy Daniels was honored 
by his friend, Jack Amiel, 
owner of 1951 Kentucky 
Derby winner, Count Turf, 
who named one of his colts 
“Black Magic” after the 
song Daniels made famous. 


Aaron (T-Bone) Walker, Jr., 
son of the famous blues 
singer and guitarist, 
T-Bone Walker, is seeking a 
divorce in Los Angeles 
courts from his wife, Clar- 
ice, mother of his 17- 
month-old child. 


Hattie McDaniel is being 
cheered up by flowers at her 
sick-bed from John Marsh, 
husband of Margaret 
Mitchell, who authored 
Gone With the Wind, Hat- 
tie’s Academy Award pic- 
ture. 
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Rep. A. Clayton Powell, Jr., 
asked for and got a traffic 
ticket from a New York 
policeman after the Har- 
lem congressman protested 
that he saw no reason why 
he could not park his car 
in front of Sardi’s while 
Governor Dewey’s limou- 
sine was also parked there. 
He will test the case in court. 


Don Newcombe, Brooklyn 
Dodgers’ pitcher and volun- 
teer fireman, helped at the 
scene of the airline crash in 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


Hazel Scott will do a two- 
week tour for Community 
Concerts at $5,000 weekly. 
She will play such remote 
places as Swift Current and 








Snake River Trail in Can- | 


ada. 


Poppy Cannon, wife of Wal- 
ter White, began a new 
weekly homemaking series 
over New York radio sta- 
tion WLIB called “Poppy 
Cannon Presents.” 


Ted Poston, New York Post 
reporter, gave his. wife, 
Marie, a self-winding Bulo- 
va watch, squashing rumors 
that the couple had decided 
to go separate ways. 
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C] SPORTS 

Dallas Rangers Okay Use Of Negro Players 
The Board of Directors of the Dallas Rangers decided 
that as a matter of policy no color line will be drawn 
across its playing roster. Currently, the team owns Negro 
backs Buddy Young, George Taliaferro, and Sherman 
Howard, holdovers from the New York Yanks roster. 
Meanwhile: 1) Midwestern rumors had the Rangers deal- 
ing Young to the Pittsburgh Steelers and Taliaferro to the 
Cleveland Browns; and 2) the owner of the Dallas Texas 
League baseball team announced that he would sign Negro 
players. The prospect was that Cleveland, with which 
Dallas has a working agreement, would send some of its 
Negro farmhands to the Texas club. In Buffalo, Branch 
Rickey, general manager of the Pittsburgh Pirates and 
the man who signed Jackie Robinson in 1946 for the 
Brooklyn Dodgers, said that he was “not at all surprised” 
by the Dallas baseball announcement. He predicted that 
other Texas League teams would follow Dallas’ example. 
Precedent for sports integration was set in Texas when 
Penn State took Negro players to the Cotton Bowl in 1948. 


Saxton-Minelli Bout Under Investigation 

New York’s “hearing-happy” 
boxing commission investigated 
another bout. This one: Johnny 
Saxton vs. Livio Minelli, which 
ended in a seventh-round tech- 
nical knockout for Saxton after 
Referee Ruby Goldstein stopped 
the bout on the grounds that 
Minelli was no match for the 
sleek Saxton. Said commission 
chairman Robert Christenberry: 
“We want to know particularly 
why this mismatch was ever 
made.” It was Saxton’s 25th 
consecutive win. Johnny Saxton 
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Pros Say Don Coleman “Too Small” 


When pro football’s draft was 
held, Don Coleman, “everybody’s 
All-American” tackle from Mich- 
igan State, was the 60th lineman 
selected. He was picked by the 
Chicago Cardinals. Since pro 
scouts generally are considered 
the best judges of grid talent, ob- 
servers asked: Was Coleman 
over-rated? Almost to a man, 
the pros replied: ‘“He’s too small 
to be a good pro player.” Typical 
was the answer of a Cleveland 
Browns coach: “There’s no ques- Don Coleman 
tion that Coleman was an outstanding player in college, 
but size means so much more in pro ball. The 185- 
pounder of the Coleman type simply can’t go with the 
good boy who weighs 220 or 230.” But, Coleman’s line 
coach, Hugh (Duffy) Daugherty, disagreed: “I say Don is 
the best lineman I ever saw. Size has nothing to do with 
it. He packs the wallop of any 220 pounder in football.” 


Globetrotters Seek New Players 

When the Minneapolis Lakers walloped the Harlem 
Globetrotters, it was pointed out that the Lakers were 
“just too tall.” But, when unknown Seattle University 
upset the Globetrotters, owner-coach Abe Saperstein rec- 
ognized the fact that some of his old stars are “over the 
hill.” Result: four scouts have been assigned to scour the 
United States in search of new talent. 


Bright To Get First All-Star Game Bid 

Johnny Bright, the Drake University football player, will 
receive the first bid to college stars who will meet the Los 
Angeles Rams in Chicago’s Annual All-Star game next 
August. The announcement was made by Arch Ward, Chi- 
cago Tribune sports editor and founder of the game, who 
termed Oklahoma A. & M.’s slugging of Bright “one of the 
foulest acts ever seen on a college gridiron.” 
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NBA Gives Walcott March 15 Deadline 


The National Boxing Association said heavyweight 
champion Jersey Joe Walcott has until Merch 15 to de- 
fend his title. Welterweight champion K‘d Gavilan was 
given the same deadline for a bout with European cham- 
pion Charlie Humez. Other NBA deadlines: 1) feather- 
weight champion Sandy Saddler, March 26; 2) lightweight 
champion Jimmy Carter, June 14; and 3) middleweight 
champion Sugar Ray Robinson, March 12. Meanwhile, 
Jake Mintz, fiery co-manager of Ezzard Charles, said that 
Walcott isn’t going to meet anyone for the title “unless 
he meets our boy first.” It was revealed that Charles had 
posted a $5,000 forfeit with the New York Boxing Com- 


mission for a title fight. And, the IBC said it would sue 


Walcott if he failed to honor his contract with Charles. 


Chicago Bowler Rolls Perfect Game 


Kirk Ramsey, young Chicago 
bowler, became the first Negro to 
roll a perfect (300) game in Amer- 
ican Bowling Congress competi- 
tion. Ramsey, who has built an 
exceptional 185 average in three 
years of bowling, accomplished 
the feat while competing in the 
Atomic League at the Garfield 
Bowl. He is a regular member of 
the Meister Brau team, bowling 
several times weekly after work. 
According to Ray Thompson, 
Garfield Bowl manager, Ramsey 
has developed excellent skill in 
making game shots and “prom- 
ises to become one of our real 
topnotchers.” Negroes were ad- 
mitted to ABC play two years 
ago, following a lengthy cam- 
paign against its “for whites 
only” rule. Kirk Ramsey 
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Negroes Play Phoenix Open Without Incident 

Negroes participated in the Phoenix, Ariz., open golf 
tournament without incident as a result of the Joe Louis- 
sparked fight on the Professional Golfers Association. 
However, of seven players who attempted to qualify, in- 
cluding Louis, only one, Ted Rhodes, was able to last until 
the finish. He completed the 72-hole route in 302 strokes, 
18 strokes over par for the course and 28 strokes higher 
than Lloyd Managrum’s winning total of 274. 


Freshman Star Paces Arizona Cage Team 
When lanky Hadie Redd tried out 
for the University of Arizona bas- 
ketkall team last fall, the odds were 
stacked against him. He was a Ne- 
gro at a school seldom frequented 
by race athletes; and, he was a 
freshman. Yet, Redd overcame both 
odds. He was the only freshman to 
crack the varsity lineup. Reasons: 
.1) his shooting eye; and 2) his all- 


around cage-floor savvy. On the 

team’s eastern trip, he was its high 

scorer, tossing in 20 points in one 

game against Canisius of New York. 

Now he is a cinch to become the 

school’s first Negro letterman in the Ps 
sport. Hadie Redd 


Rate Chicago Cueist As Future Billiards Champ 

Richard (Baby Brother) Powell, 23-year-old three cush- 
ion billiards star, was hailed as a possible successor to the 
all-time great Willie Hoppe. Winner of the Chicago city 
championship, he was the first Negro to make a splash in 
“big time” billiards. Powell currently is competing in re- 
gional tournaments which will decide Hoppe’s opponents 
in the world angle meet at Buffalo, N. Y. That Powell can 
be counted as a serious title contender is proven by a card 
which he proudly displays. It reads: “To Richard Powell, 
a coming champion—Willie Hoppe.” 
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THE WEEK’S 
BEST PHOTOS 


Wide World 


A Hero Comes Home. Under the army’s rotation plan, 
Sergeant Julian B. Perez is one of the lucky ones who 
earned relief from Korean fighting to be sent home to 
New York. The army provided him a pleasant trip home 
on TWA airliner where hostess Lorrane Box “tucked” him 
in for a night’s rest. On the following pages, JET follows 
Perez through army rotation procedure. 
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Awarded Citation: Sgt. Rotation Papers: Sgt. Perez 
Perez was awarded Bronze __ receives long-awaited rota- 
Star for bravery on same _ tion papers from Sgt. Major 
date he received leave. Ralph Forbes in Korea. 


-4 


On His Way: His rotation plans in order, Perez pauses in 
front of Korean capitol of Seoul while awaiting airplane 
for trip home. First homeward stop was Tokyo, Japan. 
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New York Welcome: At La Guardia Field, New York, 
Perez waves a greeting to relatives who came to welcome 
him. GIs in Korea complain of being too long at front. 


Gift for “Mom”: Perez stops Home at Last: Overjoyed, 
at Hawaiian shop to pur- Perez’ mother, Mrs. Juanita 
chase gift for his mother. Pena, greets him with hug. 
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After Dinner Chat: After Gov. Adlai Steveson of Illinois 
told guests at the annual Urban League dinner in New 
York that “racial bigotry and violence” hamper America’s 


leadership of the world, he was congratulated by Jackie 
Robinson and Dr. Ralph J. Bunche. The Illinois Governor 
is being mentioned as a presidential nominee. 


Gun Check: Pvt. Leon Singleton, Brooklyn, assigned to 
the 341st Signal Depot Company in Austria, checks his 
machine gun in its camouflaged position during a lull in 
the activity of “Exercise Snowshoe,” Army winter maneu- 
vers held in the U. S. zone. 
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ANP 


West Indian Lilliputians: Herbert and Ernel Williams 
boast of being the two tiniest men in Jamaica. The taller 
brother, Herbert, is 2 feet 9 inches high and has a chest 
measurement of about 12 inches. Ernel is 2 feet 6 inches 
tall. Their midgetry is hereditary: Their father was 2 feet 
7 inches tall, lived to be 75 years old. A sister is 4 feet 10. 
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NAN QN NBT ANTE 
PRESS DIGEST 
Piney Woods Professor in CHRISTIAN HERALD: Forty years ago, 
Laurence C. Jones sat on a log near Piney Woods, Miss., 
a worried young University of Iowa graduate who had 
$1.65 in cash and a burning desire to “pass on his hard- 
earned learning to the less fortunate of his race,” Beatrice 
Plumb writes in Christian Herald. He wanted to build a 
school, but appeals for funds had failed. Nevertheless, 
gaining inspiration from the biblical philosophy, “Fear 
not, I will help thee,” he opened “school” on the log with 
one student—a 16-year-old boy who could not read. Sub- 
sequently, neighbors, white and Negro, contributed funds, 
land, food and tools to Jones’ project. Determined, Jones 
“kept a-inchin’ along.” Today, Piney Woods has a $250,000 
plant, 500 students, and a 1600-acre campus. 


The Congo in THE SATURDAY EVENINGS POST: Civilization has 
come to the Congo with a bang, says Wolfgang Lange- 
wiesche in the Saturday Evening Post and he credits the 
Belgians for “the remarkable operation on the African 
soul.” For only in the Congo “is the black man patiently 
taught the white man’s methods.” He works for higher 
wages (every native averages $50 a year, after essential 
living costs are out, to spend as he wishes) than are paid 
Africans in any other white-ruled territory on the conti- 
nent. His diet and health facilities are much better, too. 
Mrs. Bethune in READER’S DIGEST: Mary MacLeod Bethune’s 
faith in God and in Mary McLeod Bethune made her one 
of the world’s most illustrious women, writes Dorothy Wal- 
worth in Reader’s Digest. By selling sweet potato pies she 
paid for the shack which housed her first school. Three 
years later, again by selling pies, she raised the $5 down 
payment on a garbage dump which became the site of one 
of the South’s most noted schools—Bethune-Cookman. 
“Faith ought not be a puny thing,” the author quoted Mrs. 
Bethune. “If we believe, we should believe like giants. I 
wish this blessing for American youth everywhere: May 
God give you not peace, but glory!” 
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&> MODERN LIVING 


DIAMONDS HEAD TO TOE. The way fashion experts are throw- 
ing diamonds around, one would think they are a dime a 
dozen. At an Italian showing, a simple black evening shoe 
with a diamond ankle strap drawn up from the heel was 
introduced by Salvatore Ferragmo. The price runs well 
iato six figures. A Parisian jeweler has introduced a neck- 
lace that doubles as an evening headdress. The necklace 
is made of draped gold mesh, fringed with baguette- 
shaped diamonds or pear-shaped emeralds, and is at- 
tached to a twist of gold by diamond or emerald-studded 
cups. 


SALT AND PEPPER SPRIN- 
KLERS. For the woman 
who loves the unusual, 
novel salt and pepper 
sprinklers will give 
the table a warm, 
summery feeling in 
winter and a cool, airy . 
feeling in summer. New sprinklers. 

The body of the containers is crystal clear. The base, top 
and handle are of polished, silvery metal. These gay salt 
and pepper shakers from Amy Abbott, Inc., New York, are 
2% inches tall and come gift boxed. Price: $1.00 per pair. 





NOVEL NAMES FOR HOSIERY. New hosiery colors are in the lime- 
light this season. Such novel themes as Global Tones in- 
spire Spring colors called “Chopsticks,” “Wild Rice,” “Cor- 
al Beach” and “French Poodle.” There are also the cam- 
era colors such as “Click,” “Profile,” and “Candid.” A bit 
of romance enters the picture with shades as “Crinoline,” 
“Gay Nineties,” and “Floradora.” All gauges and styles are 
shown to make milady’s legs really well-dressed this sea- 
son. 





Silk rep sxeath dress features 
new gilet neckline, has brief 
reversible jacket. 


Minus the jacket, the sheath 
dress can be worn right 
through dinner, cocktail hour. 


A_ reversible cape and vestee 
add to the smartness of simple 
black crepe frock. 





DOUBLE DUTY DRESSES. A designer with an eye for dual pur- 
pose dresses has created several smart button-on styles 
which can be worn at noon or night with only a slirht 
change of accessories. By adding or subtracting peplurms, 
capes, scarves and vestees, the entire appearance of the 
dress can be varied. Plain garments can be brightened 
with any number of gaily colored ascots and vestees, and 
the idea reversed with prints. The sharp contrasts which 
such accessories allow is limitless. Designed by Oteal 
Elliott of Chicago, the custom-made frocks are as practical 
as they are different. Price: $39.50. 





Without peplum, slim cordu- With peplum, the dress is a 
roy dress can be worn for all smart sports outfit and looks 
daytime occasions. completely different. 
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CE] SOCIETY 


LOS ANGELES. Josephine Baker put in a surprise appearance 
at the ultra swank Pacific Town Club dance, one of the 
very few invitations she accepted while on the coast. Her 
hosts were the Ivan H?rold Brownings whom she knew 
on the continent ... Fast becoming a tradition in Los 
Angeles are the bright little Monday afternoon parties 
which Jo Webster Cooper gives in her modern hilltop 
apartment. Her guests are usually culled from the literati, 
music, theater and travel fields, who together form a 
brilliant and rare salon . . . Dorothy and Bob Allen gave 
one of the gayest parties of the season for Bob’s brother, 
Bill Allen, who is accompanist for Todd Duncan. The 
informal, after-recital affair lasted until nearly 5 a.m. 


DETROIT. Cutest sub- 
deb party of the 
month was Kathie 
Goldsby’s party for 
i2-year-old Denise 
Lett, daughter of the 
Frank Letts. Denise 
was entranced with 
the sub-deb potions 
Kathie prepared— 
drinks like “Brown 
Cow,” “Purple Moon,” 
and “Shrimp Boat.” 
Teen-age novels were 
given the guests as fa- 
vors ... The Clarence 
Heards invited 14 of 
their closest friends 
to their home for a Deskadettes in ballroom frolic. 

fabulous dinner of ptarmigan, pheasant and grouse... 
Sixteen teen-agers, their dates and friends, danced as 
guests of the Deskadettes at their Mid-Winter Frolic in 
the ballroom of the Urban League... Dr. and Mrs. J. A. 
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Thornton served everything from “corn” to burgundy at 
their party for visiting publishers in their Ecorse, Mich., 
home. There was also the finest of aged beef, largest of 
olives, tasty hors d’oeuvres and fiery, hot-stuffed peppers 
. . . Two hundred friends showered the Joseph H. Peoples 
with gifts as they marked their silver wedding anniversary 
at a reception in their home . . . Just up from a long ill- 
ness, Joe Louis’ mother, Mrs. Lillie Brooks, was the guest 
at a banquet given in her honor by Joseph Clahassey at 
his newly opened Joe Louis Chicken Shack. Joe’s brother, 
Lonnie Barrow, and “Wee” Willie Williams, California 
heavyweight, were other special guests, among the many 
sports figures who attended. 





Mrs. Brooks and son, Lonnie, at banquet. 


CLEVELAND. The popular Metropolitans first big party to be 
given in their new headquarters, the Coach House, will be 
a cocktail party planned for early spring. . .. Early enter- 
taining honors go to three of the city’s most delightful 
hostesses, Vivian Parker, Esther Threat and Mabel West, 
who regaled scores of friends at a smorgasbord which 
featured delicacies like Swedish meatballs and herring in 
sour cream. 
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op The latest “engaged-to-Joe Louis” rumors around Har- 
lem that have the ex-champ linked romantically to 
Boston model Natalie Harper. 


em 


s. The denial of Harlem talent scout Foch Allen that he 
had a nude woman in his room when his wife, Audrey, 
led five raiders into his apartment. He admitted, it 
was said, that a woman was there, but said she was - 
there on a “mission of mercy” and accompanied by an 
AME minister. 


+ The St. Albans, Long Island, professional who invited 
friends to his swank home for an ultra, ultra party, 
complete with engraved invitations, but with the hand- 
written request that each guest bring his own whiskey 


s}. The Los Angeles schoolmarm who walked out on her 
“** noted professional husband when he refused to sanc- | 
tion her changing the seat covers in their “fishtail” to 

chartreuse to offset her newly-acquired red hair. 


s+The “quiet” wedding of pretty Norma Jean Goode, + 
Orange, N. J., beautician, to New York Giants’ catcher 
Rafael Noble in Havana, Cuba. . 


+, The linking of the names of New York Giants’ rookie 
F Willie Mays and Marjorie Wilson, the eye-teaser from 
Philadelphia. 


—_. 


&e 


+k The surprise wedding in Pasadena, Calif., of socially- 
prominent Mrs. Elizabeth Moore Armstrong (of the 
Southern California pioneer family) to Clifton Smith. 
The patrician couple is honeymooning in parts un- 
known. 
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The Chicago doctor who is feuding with his socially- 
prominent wife over her finding a strange lady’s glove 
on the rear seat of his Cadillac. As a result, he is plan- 
ning to sue a South Side garage charging that some 
members of its night crew “play house” in the cars of 
garage patrons. 


* The new recording on King label by the Swallows en- 
titled “It Ain’t the Meat, It’s the Motion.” 


AP The sudden decision of blues chirper Delores Baker to 


* switch to her real name after several years of success 


on records and personal appearances as “Little Miss 
Sharecropper.” 


The two-day Cleveland stopover made by Johnny 
Bright, Drake U. football star, on his way back to Iowa 
after receiving the Nils Nelson Sportsmanship award in 
Boston. A guest of the Reginald Speakers, word is that 
Johnny is that way about their lovely daughter. 


* That famous Negro judge who makes special trips 
“incognito” to Harlem to play around with the glamour 
girls especially selected for him by an old buddy from 
New England. The judge’s wife knows exactly where 
he is and what he is doing since the old buddy has been 
her own secret passion for nearly 41 years! 


- The wave of house breakings and thefts sweeping Har- 
lem’s swank new Colonial Park apartments where wives 
of several prominent Harlem professional men insist 
their homes are unsafe because porters, janitors and 
guards can enter apartments at will. Housewives 
charge entry in many cases is gained with a master key. 
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White Blood Donors Save Life Of Negro Woman 


Blood transfusions from two white Forrest City, Ar- 
kansas, donors saved the life of Mrs. Elnora Moore, a 
32-year-old farm wife who suffered a hemorrhage follow- 
ing a Caesarian operation to save her life during delivery 
of a baby. Lacking a blood bank, hospital authorities sent 
out an emergency call for donors. From 35 colored and 
white employees of the Forrest City Machine Works, five 
white men volunteered. Mrs. Moore is expected to recover, 
but there was no chance of saving the baby. The men 
who gave the blood said they preferred to remain anony- 
mous and that they offered it to save a life, without 
thought of race. 


Charge Hospital “Negligent” In Maid’s Death 


Charges that Miss Willie Waters, 53-year-old domestic 
who died of double pneumonia, was a victim of negligent 
hospital treatment in Memphis, were brought by a cousin, 
Mrs. Rosell McGhee and Miss Waters’ employer, Mrs. M. V. 
Wenzler. Mrs. McGhee said that six days prior to Miss Wa- 
ters’ death a John Gaston Hospital doctor refused to ad- 
mit her, saying: “She isn’t very sick.” A physician, how- 
ever, who examined Miss Waters 24 hours later, diagnosed 
her case as double pneumonia. No action has been taken 
against the hospital’s authorities who deny the charges. 


Hospital Rejects Request To Train Negroes 


In New Orleans, Charity Hospital’s board of adminis- 
trators rejected a state request that its facilities be made 
available for the clinical training of Negro girls partici- 
pating in a practical nurse training program. The request 
came from the state vocational education department. 
In denying the application, the board passed a resolution 
stating that it was considering opening its own practical 
nursing school for Negroes. The hospital already has a 
practical nursing school for whites. 
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C] JOURNALISM 


Minneapolis Journalist Named ‘Man Of Year’ 
Carl T. Rowan, 26, whose ope 
series “How Far From Slav- 
ery?” in the Minneapolis 
Morning Tribune, gained 
him national recognition, 
was named “outstanding 
young man of 1951” by the 
Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce in Minneapolis. A 
pin and a scroll, symbols of 
the honor, were presented 
to Rowan by Governor C. 
Elmer Anderson at the an- 
nual awards dinner. Row- 
an’s series of articles, documenting the plight of the Negro 
in the South, will be published in book form this Spring. 


Chicago Educator Attends Magazine Conference 

Named as one of 20 outstanding American Women, Mrs. 
Maudelle Bousfield, retired Chicago school principal, was 
invited to participate in the Political Pilgrim’s Progress, 
sponsored by the Ladies Home Journal. The meeting, 
was held in the New York offices of the magazine. 





Carl Rowan receiving award. 


British Newspaper To Feature Lincoln University 

Lincoln (Pa.) University and the influence its gradu- 
ates have wielded upon the British empire will be the sub- 
ject of a special feature in the London Times, top British 
newspaper. The world’s oldest institution founded for 
higher education of Negroes, Lincoln boasts 35 graduates 
who are holding high positions in Britain’s African colo- 
nies. 


New Negro Weekly Published In Louisiana 

The Weekly Leader, a new Negro weekly newspaper, be- 
gan publishing in Baton Rouge, Louisiana. It is being 
edited by Leslie Barnum and published by J. K. Land and 
M. P. Gendusa. 
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BOOK 


MITTEE 
OF THE ( 


By Daphne Rooke 
WEEK — 


South Africa at the turn of the century was in many 
ways like pre-Civil War America. Its pioneers were a 
rugged, ruthless lot determined to conquer both the wild 
veldt and the native Kaffirs. And like our own slave 
South, they faced a race problem that they attempted to 
solve with terror, with the sjambok, a rhinoceros-hide 
whip that struck terror in the hearts of Bantus. Like the 
Southern whites, their supposed racial superiority was for- 
gotten when it came to sex and miscegenation became 
common. Today a whole generation of so-called “Col- 
oureds”—or mixed people in contrast 
to the pure blacks—are a result of this 
sex mixing. 

The dramatic story of this miscege- 
nation, of how two girls—one white 
and one coloured—figured in the love 
life of one Boer leader during the early 
frontier days of South Africa is told 
in an unusual novel by a South African 
woman, Daphne Rooke. i\ 3 

Mittee (Houghton, Mifflin $3) was an Daphne Rooke 
attractive, dashing, independent girl who was as hard to 
tame as a jungle tiger but her dashing fiance tried to 
force her love—even to the point of whipping her with a 
sjambok. Selina, Mittee’s coloured childhood playmate 
who later became her servant, saw in Paul her ideal and 
her love burned fiercely after he seduced her in the tall 
grass at Plessisburg. She carried his baby with a burning 
pride. 

Out of this triangle comes a strangely haunting drama 
of violence and lust, a story not unlike many of U‘S. slav- 
ery days. Miss Rooke has peopled her novel with rich, 
colorful characters and is a born storyteller. 
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Books By Negro Authors Among 1951 Best Sellers 
Two books authored by Negroes - 
were among best sellers for 1951, in 
bookstore sales. Frank Yerby’s A 
Woman Called Fancy was fifth 
among ten best sellers on the fiction 
list. It sold 75,666 copies in book- 
stores. Each of Yerby’s novels (six 
in all) have been best sellers. His 
first, Foxes of Harrow, became a 
popular movie. Ethel Waters’ life 
story, His Eye Is On The Sparrow, 





20th on the non-fiction list, sold . 
65,680 copies. Frank Yerby 


Reds Say “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” Suppressed In U. S. 

In Communist Hungary, eager readers scrambled to buy 
a new edition of Uncle Tom’s Cabin after the newspaper 
Magyar Nemzet reported that in “Truman’s America they 
try to hide this book.” The fact of the matter is that 
Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 1851 plea against slavery is easily 
obtainable in the U.S. Four publishers carry the classic 
book on current trade lists. 


African Pens Book On Jungle Communications 

The world’s first book revealing secrets of the ancient 
African system of jungle communications will be pub- 
lished by scholar Dr. Akiki K. Nyabongo of Brooklyn. The 
book will reveal how flowers, leaves, grass, twigs, stones 
and animal hair are used to transmit messages. During 
a recent tour of Africa, Dr. Nyabongo, an Oxford gradu- 
ate, collected about 1,000 pictures and stories from the 
field. The book will be published in five languages. The 
New Yorker ran a story on Nyabongo’s methods of collect- 
ing information in last week’s issue, quotes him as saying: 
“This flower-language research is terribly tedious. Some- 
times I wish I hadn’t started it.” 
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EC] ENTERTAINMENT 


Sugar Hill Night Club To Re-open 

With two of the 
three original owners 
bankrolling a new 
attempt, Broadway’s 
Sugar Hill night club, 
which shut down sud- 
denly just before 
Christmas, will re- 
open late in February, 
featuring a Clarence 
Robinson - produced, 
all-Negro floor show. 
The owners, who an- 
nounced that they 
will operate on a 
limited budget in the 
new venture, are Mike 
Kay and Izzy Busch- 
koff. Lineup for the- 


first show is still in- nine = 
definite. Clarence Robinson 


Dance Group Elects Negro President 

Jimmy Payne, Chicago dance instructor, was elected 
president of the National Association of Dance and Affil- 
iated Artists. Payne is one of only two Negroes affilfated 
with the association. 


Nat ‘King’ Cole Signs For MGM Movie 

Nat “King” Cole has signed a contract with Metro Gold- 
wyn Mayer to appear in Small Town Girl, a picture star- 
ring Jane Powell. He will sing two songs being written 
especially for him by Leo Robin and Nicholas Brodszky. 


‘Beloved Country’ Sets Attendance Record 

Zoltan Korda’s motion picture production of Cry, The 
Beloved Country, stirring film of racial problems in Jo- 
hannesburg, South Africa, is breaking all attendance rec- 
ords set by any British movie at the Colosseum Theater. 
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Rep. Powell Outlines Plans To Get TV Jobs 

Congressman A. Clayton Powell, Jr., announced a cam- 
paign to force corporations sponsoring television and ra- 
dio shows to hire performers in a speech at the annual 
meeting of the Negro Actors Guild in New York. Begin- 
ning March 1, the congressman said he will insert into the 
Congressional Record the “names of all corporations and 
one of their brands which are not using Negro actors reg- 
ularly on their programs.” Powell said he will print thou- 
sands of copies of these statements and mail them all 
over the U. S., using his Congressional frank, which allows 
congressman mailing privileges. “If this campaign is not 
successful,” he declared, “I propose that we picket the 
stores selling these products.” 


Negro Plays At Atlanta Symphony Concert 


A Negro high school 
student, Percy John- 
son, Jr., of Atlanta, 
was the featured art- 
ist on the Atlanta 
Symphony Orches- 
tra’s third concert in 
a four-part series 
given to “stimulate an 
appreciation for clas- 
sical music” among 
Atlanta school chil- 
dren. An outstanding 
music student is in- 
vited to perform at 
each of the concerts, 
which are sponsored 
jointly by the Atlanta 
Symphony Guild and Pianist Johnson, Sopkin and Harreld. 
the Board of Education. Johnson’s rendition of the Span- 
ish Malaguena Lecuona was commended by symphony 
conductor Henry Sopkin and music professor Kemper 
Harreld. 
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Gwen Tynes: Singer Hits Trail To Success 


After seven years of “famine 
and misfortune,” Canadian-born 
singer Gwen Tynes at last is 
stepping into the nightclub lime- 
light. The 26-year-old singer is 
set for a date at New York’s Cafe 
Society, her first bid to success 
since she appeared at Harlem’s 
Apollo Theater in 1949. 

Before coming to New York to 
accept an engagement with a 
Broadway club in 1945, Gwen was 
a favorite in Montreal and a fea- Gwen Tynes 
tured singer at the smart night club, Chez Maurice. But 
before Gwen ever had a chance to appear in New York, 
the club folded. Later she went to work in the Village 
Vanguard, where owner Max Gordon was so impressed 
with her voice that he alternated her between the Van- 
guard and the eastside Blue Angel, of which he is part- 
owner. But Gwen left the clubs to become a singer with 
Charlie Barnett’s orchestra, and later with the Andy Kirk 
band. Gwen doesn’t know what happened then, but some- 
how she failed to zoom to the top. Says she: “I guess I 
just got lost in the shuffle.” She blames unwise bookings, 
poor management and inadequate promotion for her fail- 
ure to reach stardom, and feels it was a mistake to quit 
the night club business for the band circuit. 

Now it appears Gwen is again on her way up. She has 
recorded for Decca with Charlie Barnett’s band, and for 
Jubilee. Currently she is making records for a smaller 
label, and is being booked by the Atlas Theatrical Agency. 


Week’s Radio-TV Preview 


St. Augustine College Choir on Negro College Choirs (Sun- 
day, Feb. 3, at 10:30 a.m. EST) on ABC radio. 


Eugene Hairston vs. Robert Villemain in a 10-round mid- 
dleweight bout (Wednesday, Feb. 6, at 10 pm. EST) on 
CBS radio and TV. 
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Viva Zapata! 


The directorial 
genius of Elia Kazan 
and the matchless 
writing skill of novel- 
ist John Steinbeck 
were fused in making 
this sweeping, beauti- 
fully-staged epic of 
modern Mexico’s rev- 
olution. If it fails to 
snare an Academy 
Award, it certainly 
rates a consolation 
prize in Hollywood’s 
mythical Hall of Fame for it is one of the greatest pictures 
produced by the U. S. movie industry. Viva Zapata! 
seethes with the turbulence of a people’s revolution. Its 
hero, Zapata, convincingly played by Marlon Brando, was 
commanding general of the Liberator Army of Southern 
Mexico. An illiterate peasant of great dignity and re- 
sourcefulness, he combined his ragged forces with those 
of Pancho Villa to unseat the dictator, President Porfirio 
Diaz, who had ruled Mexico unopposed for 34 years. Shoot- 
ing the film’s footage along the Rio Grande in Texas, at 
Durango, Colo., and in Hollywood, master craftsman 
Kazan has fashioned a gripping spectacle. 


0 yoo 0 Oooo a we 








Frank Silvera in general’s role. 


Aaron Wilson vs. Coley Wallace in a 10-round heavy- 
weight bout (Friday, Feb. 1, at 10 p.m. EST) on NBC TV 
and ABC radio. 

Mills Brothers on Peter Lind Hayes and Mary Healy show 
(Thursday, Feb. 7, at 8 p.m. EST) on CBS TV. 
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Throughout Negro com- 
munities across the nation, 
there are dozens of small 
intimate after-hours night 
spots which operate outside 
the law in serving drinks 
and presenting entertain- 
ment long after other clubs 
have closed their doors. 
Known as ‘“‘blind pigs,”’ 
these places offer dancing 
on a tiny floor, a three or 
four-piece music combo, 
perhaps a singer and plenty 
of low-grade liquor at a 
high price. 

Some are in damp, mouldy 
cellars; others are in store- 


fronts with shelves of cheap | 


books in front concealing 
the merrymaking in the 
rear. Others carry on in 
swank apartment buildings 
in restricted residential 
areas, while not a few op- 
erate in office buildings, 
supposedly closed for the 
night, or boldly in regular 
night clubs and cabarets 
after closing hours. 

All are allowed to exist 
through police bribery. 
Some have been famously 
known as the headquarters 
of fabulous poiiticians or 
the lairs of notorious gang- 
sters and underworld char- 
acters. Most of these 
“joints” attempt to operate 
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on the “member- 
ship’’ club plan. 
Some boast city or 
state charters and 
issue membership 
cards of admit- 
tance to guests. 
Only disturbing 
element associated 
with a “blind pig” 
is the ever-present 
danger of a police 
raid. Friendly po- 
licemen and offi- 





‘cials usually pass 


the word around 

that the “heat is VU Cie * 

on” a few hours be- 

fore raids and the 

operator has plenty of time to close down. But when some 
become so greedy as to disregard such warnings, scores 
of patrons—big shots and small fry—‘“go when the wagon 
comes.” 

Such was the case in Detroit last year when ex-Joe 
Louis secretary Freddy Guinyard’s place was raided the 
night following the all-star baseball game. Football star 
Buddy Young, singer Sarah Vaughan, and night club show 
producer Joe Ziggy Johnson were among those who got a 
free patrol ride to jail. In another case, Elmer A. Carter, 
member of New York’s State Commission Against Dis- 
crimination, was roused from his bed to plead with 
police not to jail a famous Negro woman politician who 
had been seized in a police raid on Clark Monroe’s old 
Uptown House on Harlem’s 7th Ave. 

Blind pigs are the magnets for a colorful interracial 
clientele, people who want some place to go in the wee 
hours of the morning. These patrons, when they appear, 
are attractions themselves. They include movie stars and 
millionaires. 









Many Singers Began At ‘Blind Pigs’ 


Three of Harlem’s most celebrated after-hours “clubs” 
were Monroe’s Uptown House on the basement site of 
Baron Wilkins’ internationally famous club; Pods ’n’ 
Jerry’s on 133rd Street and Johnny Walker’s Young Men’s 
Heights Association on Sugar Hill. 

From Monroe’s, such musicians and singers as Earl 
Bostic, Vic Dickerson, Hot Lips Page, Billie Holiday, Ann 
Robinson (originator of vocal bebop) and Billy Daniels 
graduated to fame. Mae Barnes, lusty “Last of the Brown- 
Skinned Mamas,” now at Jimmy Daniels’ swank Bon Soir, 
sang for years at Pods ’n’ Jerry’s. Lurlean Hunter, new 





In raids on three Washington, D. C., after-hours spots, police 
seized 5,000 bottles of liquor and jailed 11 persons. 
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singing discovery, also got her start in a Chicago South 
Side after-hours spot. 

Musicians Eddie Heywood, Jr., Ben Webster, Art Tatum, 
Teddy Wilson, Calvin Jackson, Benny Carter, Coleman 
Hawkins, Buck Clayton, Lester Young, Dave Tough, Willie 
(The Lion) Smith, and James P. Johnson are but a few 
who have “relaxed” in “blind pig” jam sessions. 

Whether located in Cleveland or Birmingham, the 
“blind pig” layout is essentially the same. Some offer 
gambling as the main attraction, as in Chicago, Pittsburgh 
and Philadelphia. But almost all of them feature whiskey 
at an average of $1 per shot, for the “blind pig” operator, 
forced to buy his liquor from package stores at retail 
prices, has to sell it fast to profit on his investment. He 


Football star Buddy Young Sarah Vaughan was_ also 
went to jail in Detroit blind caught in surprise Detroit 
pig raid. after-hours raid. 


scales his prices high enough to reap a 60 per cent profit. 

Few “blind pigs” bother with food, although some sell 
fried chicken, steaks, chili and sandwiches at fantastic 
prices. A kitchen is considered a nuisance, very messy 
and difficult to close down or hide when police suddenly 
barge in. One operator went to jail after police, finding 
his place completely deserted of customers, went into the 
kitchen where they had been attracted by the odor of 
over 75 burning pigs’ feet. 
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Two of this generation’s best- 
paid boxers walked into a Los 
Angeles restaurant, sat down in 
a booth, scanned menus, then 
ordered meals. After they had 
finished eating, a cute waitress 
presented separate bills to them. 
With a flourish, they peeled two 
$20 bills from fat rolls and 
handed them to her with these 
words: “Keep the change.” These 
boxers were typical of the “flash 
variety” of celebrities who, be- 
dazzled by quick-breaking suc- 
cess, fly high in what they believe 
is an endless joy-ride on a magic 
carpet weaved from greenbacks. 

Not all stars belong to this 
group. Some of them never for- 
get their early days of struggle or 
abject poverty. They spend wise- 
ly and cautiously. Others: 1) in- 
vest in businesses; 2) buy per- 
sonal or real property; 3) care 























Singer Buys Estate 


for parents and other family members; 4) indulge in ex- 
pensive hobbies; or 5) entertain lavishly. Few of them, 
however, totally escape the effects of having more money 
than they ever dreamed of and the demands of living on 
helter-skelter schedules always within the easy reach of 
parasites and “touches.” 

One artist who managed to organize her financial af- 
fairs, live well, and provide an easier life for her relatives 
is Marian Anderson, the incomparable contralto. Once a 
little girl who scrubbed Philadelphia doorsteps to earn 
$4.00 for a violin, she is ranked today among the five top- 
income artists in the music field. Immediately on reach- 
ing stardom, she bought the small, frame house she had 
known as home. She also provided so that her mother 
could quit taking in laundry. Later, she bought a 105- 
acre farm in the Connecticut hills which overlooks the 
lush Housatonic River Valley. There she indulged her 
fancy for beautiful flowers and pets, furnished the home 





Flashy beret belies Ray Rob- Herb Jeffries and wife like to 
inson’s business acumen. tinker with model trains. 
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tastefully in New England motif, hired a 
staff of servants and farm assistants, and 
quietly began to enjoy life, mostly be- 
tween concert seasons, as “just a simple 
homebody.” 

Other stars spend their money in vari- 
ous ways: 

® Eddie (Rochester) Anderson, who 
parlayed a gravel voice and pay from 
movies and the Jack Benny radio show 
into high finance, purchased over the 
years a multi-roomed mansion in Los An- 
geles, race :iorses (Burnt Cork ran in the 
Kentucky Derby), a $20,000 sports car, a 
yacht, and a war-time parachute factory. 

® Middleweight champion Sugar Ray 
Robinson is typical of both the flashy 
star and the suave businessman. Flash 
is represented by his fuchsia Cadillac, the 
large entourage of aides which follows 




















City-bred Marian Anderson Eddie Anderson spent pretty 
loves pets, outdoor life. penny for rifle, hunter’s garb. 
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him around, and a gener 
penchant for high life. On 
the other hand, his invest- 
ments include apartmen 





e Singer Herb  Jeffrie 
spends to satisfy his love 
for fine clothes, large an 
small cars, and expensiv 
hobbies (like model air- 
planes). 

® Bandleader Louis Jor 
dan invests heavily in prop 
erty, including apartmen 
Ella Fitzgerald likes good food, houses and a swanky estat 

fancies herself great cook. in Phoenix, Arizona. 





















Louis Jordan forsook stars’ habit of buying exorbitantly-pricei 
old homes, built swanky new estate, including pool, in Phoenit. 
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® Songstress Ella Fitzgerald spends for energy-pro- 
ducing, good food. 

With high income, stars also receipt for high expenses, 
including payments to hungry agents and agencies, for 
travel, clothes, and hotels. Unlike high-salaried person- 
alities of another generation, today’s stars are forced to 
stand by while Uncle Sam takes an increasingly large bite 
for income taxes. 

In summary, how the stars spend their money generally 
depends on their personalities. Some live in an atmos- 
phere of “easy come, easy go’’; others, like Miss Anderson, 
live classically, yet conservatively. But, none of them 
stand still for public second-guessing on how they spend 
their money. That, they figure, is nobody’s business but 
their own. 
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Great hobbyists, Eddie Anderson and wife take pride in $20,000 
sports car which does more than 100 miles per hour. 
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CE} BUSINESS 
Durham Bank Declares 100 Per Cent Dividend 


The Mechanics and Farmers’ 
Bank of Durham, N. C., largest 
Negro-owned bank in the world, de- 
clared a 100 per cent common stock 
dividend. C. C. Spaulding, the bank’s 
president, said the company’s stock 
has been doubled from $114,000 to 
$228,000 and that the $114,000 divi- 
dend will be paid to stockholders in 
the form of additional stock. It 
represents the accumulation of net 
earnings plus regular dividends ate 
since 1933. C.C. Spaulding 


Agency Makes Study Of Negro Travel Problems 


An extensiye 
study of carriers 
and establishments 
which will welcome 
Negro tourists is 
being conducted by 
the Rodgers and 
Johnson _ Travel 
Bureau, Philadel- 
phia’s only Negro- 
a owned travel agen- : . 

Johnson cy. ‘‘We have Rodgers 
learned,” says president Charles Harold Rodgers, “that 
the more reputable carriers and institutions are less likely 
to discriminate. The best places are more concerned with 
the caliber of the client than with his accent, color or 
religion.” Rodgers and secretary-treasurer Ferdinand O. 
Johnson, who are beginning their third travel season as 
heads of the organization, arrange tours to points all over 
the world. 
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CE] EDUCATION 


Negro Pupils Change Schools, Crosses Burn 

Fiery crosses blazed on the eve of the transfer of 23 
Negro pupils to schools that were previously white in 
Cairo, Ill. Officials declined to talk about the crosses 
which were discovered by city police near homes of Negro 
citizens. The following day Negro pupils reported to pub- 
lic schools that were previously all white. A series of con- 
ferences between the Cairo city schools-and NAACP offi- 
cials brought about the decision to integrate. 


Ky. College Appeals Order To Admit Negroes 
Paducah Junior College in Paducah, Ky., appealed a 
Federal Court order to admit two Negro coeds to the 
school. The girls, Eloise Broady Ray and Marian Wilson, 
first applied for admission three years ago. Immediately 
after the college filed its appeal petition in the Sixth Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, an order delaying enforcement of 
the Federal Court’s decision that they be permitted to en- 
ter was sent to Paducah attorney Joseph S. Freeland, who 
is handling the case for the coeds. The girls filed suit 
against the school in 1950, with support of the NAACP. 


White Students Aid Wilberforce Fire Victims 

Central State College students who lost all their per- 
sonal belongings in the Wilberforce fire that destroyed the 
men’s dormitory shared in a donation of $500 in cash and 
a carload of clothing sent them by Ohio University stu- 
dents at Athens. Dr. Charles H. Wesley, Central State 
president, said total cash contributions amount to more 
than $1,100 plus a large amount of clothing. Each of the 
53 men victims received $10 and the remainder was used 
to replace the students’ school supplies lost in the fire. 


White Fraternity Pledges Negro 

Phi Sigma Kappa men at Knox College in Galesburg, 
Illinois, initiated William Henry Hull of Chicago as the 
first Negro pledge to be accepted in the school’s 114-year 
history. Phi Sigma Kappa is a national social fraternity. 
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Drew University Hires First Negro 

Dr. George D. Kelsey of Columbus, Ga., joined the theo- 
logical faculty of Drew University in New Jersey as an 
associate professor of Christian ethics. He is the first Ne- 
gro to hold a full-time teaching position there. For seven 
years, Dr. Keisey taught religion and philosophy at More- 
house college in Atlanta, then headed the school for two 
years. 





New School Discrimination Suit Filed In Norfolk 

Another in the wave of school discrimination suits 
breaking out in the South was filed in U. S. District Court 
in Norfolk, Va. James A. Overton, a Portsmouth lawyer, 
asked that the Norfolk County School Board and super- 
intendent of schools stop providing inferior facilities for 
Negro pupils. The suit charged that Negro children are 
denied equal educational advantages because of their 
race. 

In suits elsewhere: 

@ The Nansemond County (Va.) school board and su- 
perintendent of schools went to court and replied to a7 
suit filed Jan. 10 by Attorney Overton, denying that they? 
discriminated against Negro pupils. : 

e Negro photographers went into both colored and 
white schools in Chapel Hill, N. C., and took photographs 
to be used by the Negro plaintiffs in a bias suit pending 
before Federal District Court in Durham. 


Maryland Barber Grants Lincoln U. $7,000 

Joel L. DeCourcey, a Havre de Grace barber who never 
went to college, had his last wish realized when $7,000 
from his estate was willed to Lincoln (Pa.) University. 
DeCourcey, who died in 1926, asked that his savings be 
placed in trust for his sister, Mrs. Frances O. Brown, and 
at her death be contributed toward the education of young 
people. Mrs. Brown died in July, 1951, and the estate was 
divided among Lincoln, Morgan State College, and the 
AME Aged Colored Peopie’s Home in Baltimore. 
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BUY Here is an entirely NEW 


| publication (first Negro 
JET weekly magazine ever pub- 
lished), convenient in size, 


BY | that summarizes the week’s 





biggest Negro news in a 
well-organized, easy-to- 


M A i L read format. 


FILL OUT FORM AND MAIL WITH PAYMENT TODAY 








JET—1820 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 16 


[_] & months (26 issues)... .ecececccccccreererercestereeeeeee $3.50 
CJ 12 months (52 issues)... .cccsccccscccccccccscceesessccsees 7.00 
Diteucdecensececsas Remittance Enclosed 

Name... cccccccccsccsccccsesesssseessseeseesssseseessssseessesses 
Address. cc ccccccccccccccccceresesesesesseseessseeesseeseessssese 
De séddddsbeeddsnssensamsesacasedes ZONGcc0s0 ee Pere 


At $3.50 rate, add $1.00 for Canada and Pan America—$1.50 for foreign 
At $7.00 rate, add $2.00 for Canada and Pan Americo—$3.00 for foreign 


























BLIND PIGS 


Scattered about the nation in a dozen cities are a 1952 
version of the prohibition-era speakeasies. Called “blind 
pigs” in the trade, they are after-hours night spots which 
thrive on the business-of patrons who refuse to head fo! 
home at the legal closing hour of night clubs. Wit! 
political protection these after-hours clubs in murk) 
cellars and hard-to-find walkups offer the vilest of whis- 
key and erotic sex shows. Patrons accept raids as a cal 
culated risk, resigning themselves to the jive proverb 
“Everybody goes when the wagon comes.” (See “Enter 


tainment.’’) 
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